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The  peak  in  spindle  activity  appears  definitely  to  have  been  passed.  The  trend  of  activ- 
y  in  the  noncotton  growing  States  has  been  downward  for  more  than  years.  In  the  cotton- 
growing  States,  which  represent  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  industry,  the  peak  in  percentage 
of  activity  was  reached  about  the  middle  of  last  season.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  spindle  ac- 
tivity this  summer  was  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  latter  part  of  the  I9t0-1l  season.  Some 
Improvement  has  since  occurred,  but  the  trend  in  spindle  activity  is  expected  to  continue  down- 
iward  largely  as  a  result  of  the  tight  labor  situation  in  the  cotton  textile  industry. 
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THE    COTTON  SITUATION 
Summary 

Indications  are  that  the  19^^  cotton  acreage  goal,        determined  in  a 
series  of  State  meetings  held  during  October,  will  be  slightly  above  the  19^3 
acreage  and  about  half  w?>y  between  this  acreage  and  the  19^3  go^il  of  22-1/2 
million  seres. 

Both  the  United  States  f^rm  price  ?)nd  parity  pric=>  advFJiced  in 
October.    The  farm  price  rosi  from  20.20  cents  in  September  to  20.28  in 
October  \«rhile  th<^  r)?^rity  "orice  increased  from  20. U6  cents,  at  which  level  it 
had  held  since  July,  to  20. 53  cents  in  0ctob'='r. 

G-innings  through  October  I7  totaled  about  f  .S  million  bales,  compared 
with  S.2  million  bales  in  the  same  period  last  year.    Ap-oroximately  3I  per- 
cent of  the  crop  remained  to  be  ginned  after  that  date,   a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  the  crop  thpji  rema.ined  on  that  date  in  either  19^1  or  19^2. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  average  grade  of  the  cotton  ginned 
was  considerably  a.bove  that  of  th?  corresponding  portions  of  either  the  19^1 
or  19^2  crops.    Through  Octob'^r  I7  approximately  I.5  million  bales  or  19 
P'^rcent  of  th^  total  ginnings  vrere  Strict  Middling  and  higher,  compared  with 
8.5  percent  a  year  ago.     The  grade  for  ginnings  from  October  1  through 
October  I7  vras  substantially  lover  than  during  th=>  same  p-^riod  last  season 
but,  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  high-grade  cotton  obtain-od  aaj-li='r  in 
the  season,  the  average  grade  ind'^x  of  all  cotton  ginned  is  still  higher  tiw-' 
it  was      year  ago. 

During  Septemb-^r  about  872,000  bal^s  of  cotton  w--^re  consumed  by 
American  mills.     This  was  slightly  larger  tha^n  in  either  July  or  August. 
Should  consumption  continue  throu^<Thout  the  year  at  the  same  daily  rat^.  a=  iri 
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September,  con^sijumption  for  th'^'  full  ser-son  wonld  total  about  10. U  million 
bal'^s.     This  would  compare  with  11.1  iTiillion  DpI-^s  l^st  s'^ason  and  11.2 
million  bales  in  19^1-^2. 

—  Hovemb'^r  1,  19^3 

Unofficial  Rpports  Indicr'te  I9UU  United  States 
'j-oal  about  Same  in 

Looking  forward  to  th'=!  19^^  production  season,  represp.ntati v-^s  of 
State  and  Fed'^ra.l  Aj-;ri cultural  agencies  held  rae-^tings  during  Octob^^r  in  all 
cotton-producing  States  for  the  purpose  of  9stablishing  19'+^^  "oroduction  goals. 
On  the  basis  of  r'='ports  from  these  rae"'tings,  indications  are  that  th-^  19UU 
cotton  acreage  goal  will  be  slightly  above  the  19'+3 

ac  rsAg^  p 

nd  about  half 

vpjy  between  this  acr'='age  and  the  19*^3  go^l  of  2?-l/2  million  acres. 

Pari ty  Price  Advances  in  Octob ''r ; 
F-'^rm  Price  Also  up  Slightly 

Aft'^r  holding  at  20. U6  c-'^nts  -per  pound  from  July  through  September, 
th^  parity  price  of  cotton  advanced  to  20. 58  cents  per  pound  in  October. 
This  was  the  highest  level  since  Novemb-^r  1929.    The  United  States  farm  price 
of  cotton  averaged  20.28  cents  in  October.     This  was  about  99  percent  of 
parity  and  compares  with  20.20  cents  per  pound  in  Septpmber. 

Th-^  farm  price  of  cottonseed  was  $52.50  p^r  ton  in  October,  a  gain  of 
$0.60  over  September.    Cottonseed  was  lUO  p^rc^nt  of  parity. 

Spot  cotton  T^rices  d-^clined  slightly  during  October.     In  the  10 
designated  spot  markets  the  day-to-day  changes  in  the  price  of  Middling 
15/lb-inch  cotton  were  fairly  small.    The  average  price  of  20.32  cents  d-;ring 
October  was  about  l/S  C'=nt  b'^low  th^  S^pt^-mber  average  of  20. UU  cents  p^r 
pound . 

Ginnings  Tr^il  19^2  but  Percentage  of  Crop 
G-inned  i s  Hi.^h-'^r  than  a.  Y-^ar  Ago 

Through  October  I7  ginnings  totaled  7.791,691  bales  compared  with 
8,182,59b  bales  in  19^2  and  6,857,017  bal^s  in  19^1.    Approximately  31  percent 
of  the  crop  remained  to  be  ginned  after  October  17-    This  compares  with  3^ 
percent  in  19^2  and  35  TD^^^rcent  in  19^1.    L-^ss  than  one-fourth  of  th?  crop 
reT.ain'^d  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida,  vrhile  over  half  remained  in  Virginia  and  the  three  Western  irrigated 
States,  Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico.     The  greatest  change  in  the  per- 
centage remaining  to  be  ginned  after  October  I7  was  in  Mi«5souri.  There, 
because  of  the  later  crop  this  season,  U6  percent  was  yet  to  be  ginned  this 
year  compared  with  jO  percent  in  19^2. 
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Q,uf:Ii  ty  of  Qinnings  in  Early  Octoper  Lower 
than  a  Year  Earlier ;  for  Season  to  Date, 
Staple  Shorter .  "but  Grade  Higher 

The  staple  length  of  the  cotton  ginned  during  the  first  half  of  October 
was  1/32  inch  shorter  than  that  ginned  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
season.     The  grade  index  was  also  lower  "by  I.7  points  than  during  the  first 
half  of  October  19^2. 

For  the  season  through  October  I7  the  average  startle  length  was 
thirty-seconds  inch  compared  with  32.1  thirty-secpnds  inch  up  to  the  same  time 
a  year  ago.     Some  slight  iraprovem'-^nt  in  the  average  staple  length  was  evident 
in  the  Southeastern  States  but  in  most  of  the  other  States,  particularly  those 
in  which  the  summer  drought  was  most  severe,  the  staple  averaged  somewhat 
shorter  than  in  19^2.    The  most  severely  affected  State  w»s  Oklahoma,  where  th 
average  staple  was  28,U  thirty-seconds  inch  compared  '-dth  30'^  thirty-s-^conds 
inch  in  19Up,  a  decline  of  I/16  inch. 

The  United  States  average  staple  length  was  not  only  shorter  but  also 
the  percentage  of  ginnings  under  I5/16  inch  vras  larger,  I5.2  percent  compared 
with  lU.O  pel  cent  a  year  ago.    Here,  too,   some  improvem-^nt  occurred  in  the 
Southeast  but  iu  v/as  much  more  tha,n  offset  by  the  increa.se  in  very  short 
staple  cotton  in  the  drought  States.     In  Oklahoma  the  percentage  of  cotton 
having  a  staple  length  of  less  than  I5/16  inch  up  to  mid-October  increased 
from  32.7  p>^rcent  in  l^h?.  to  6U,0  p.^ircent  this  year. 

The  grade  index  in  most  States  was  higher  thi^  year  thaji  la'^t.  Through 
Octob'^r  17  the  United  States  grpde  index  averaged  97'^  compared  with  96.9  *or 
the  same  period  last  season.    Of  the  total  cotton  ginned  up  to  that  time  19.0 
percent  was  Strict  Middling  and  higher  and  ■•^q.uival ent  grades  of  colored 
cotton.    This  is  much  above  the  8.5  porc^^nt  which  these  grades  comprised 
during  the  same  period  of  19^2. 

However,  because  of  a  sharp  recent  drop  in  grades,  cotton  was  lo'-'er 
during  the  first  half  of  October  than  in  19^2.    During  the  ginning  p-^riod, 
October  1  to  17,  only  ^+.1  percent  of  the  cotton  was  Strict  Mid'/iling  and 
higher,  compared  with  7-0  p'^rcent  during  the  corresponding  ginning  period  > 
last  year.    Thus,  the  high  percentage  of  cotton  Strict  Middling  and  high'-r 
so  far  this  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  ginning 
sea.son  grades  were  much  higher  'than  a  year  earli-r. 

Consum-ption  Improved  Slightly  in  S'^ptember ; 
Was  at  Annual  Rate  of  10 .U  Million  Bales 

Consumption  of  cotton  averaged  ^0,5^3  bal'^s  per  '-'orking  day  in 
September.    This  was  considerably  above  tht^  low  for  the  sujnmer  of  38,285 
bal^^s  "oer  day  recorded  during  August.    Total  consioraption  also  increased, 
rising  from  about  gUO.OOO  bales  in  July  ■^nd  about  8U2,000  ba.l^s  in  Augii^^t  to 
872,109  bales  in  September.     Should  consumption  continue  at  the  Septemb'^r 
daily  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  consiaraption  this  season  would 
total  about  10. U  million  bal-^-s.    Thi=;  would  compare  with  11.1  million  bales 
last  season  and  about  11.2  million  bales  in  19^1-'+2. 
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Untput  of  cotton  t^xtil?s        limited  n^ith-^r  by  th^  supply  of  raw  cotton 
which  is  obviously  ample  nor  by  the  demand  for  t9xtil=!s  which  is  sufficient 
to  TDrovide  a  ready  market  for  an  ev^n  larger  quantity  of  goods  than  ar? 
available.     Th?  ma.jor  cause  for  the  indicated  decline  i?  to  be  found  rather 
in  the  labor  situation  confronting  cotton  mills. 

The  labor  turn-over  rate  has  been  high.     Experienc-'^d  vrorkers  who  have 
left  the  mills  have  been  replaced,  of  necessity,  '-'ith  inexp'^ri enced  and  v-ry 
oft^^n  less  efficient  ^/orkers.    Moreovr,   since  last  December,  when  the  ijeak 
in  textile  employment  was  reached,  it  has  b^en  impossible  to  replace  fill 
'■'orkers  who  have  left,  and  total  employment  has  declined  about  5  percent. 
The  Ipbor  situation  is  expected  to  become  even  tighter  later  in  the  s-^ason. 

19^^_  F^rtili ?er  Supplies  will  b^  Larger 
th-  n  in  19^3 ;  Farmers  Urged  to 
Accept  Early  Delivery 

Pertili-"^r  supplies  available  to  cotton  farmers  for  use  in  nUU  will 
be  some'«'hat  larger  than  in  1^U3  .    The  total  supply  of  nitrogen  will  be  nbout 
33  percent  larg-^r  than  in-  19^3  ^^'^  "the  supply  of  phosphorus  about  20  ^^-^rcent 
larger.    The  supply  of  -ootash,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  pbout  10  percent 
smaller  than  in  IPU3 . 

Farmers  and  dealers  are  being  urg'^'d  by  the  ''.Vr  Food  Administr-tion  to 
place  their  orders  for  f ertili -^-'r  as  soon  as  possible  rnd  accept  delivery  as 
soon  as  the  orders  can  be  filled.     If  this  is  not  done  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  if  the  fertilizer  mixing  plants  will  "be  able  to  supply  farmers  '-'ith 
all  of  the  fertilizer  for  '^oich  raw  materials  ar"  in  prospect  in  time  for 
it  to  be  of  maximum  use.    The  labor  situation  in  many  mixing  plants  isv?ry 
tight.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  their  mixing  Operations  to  be  spread 
over  about  a  6-month  p-^riod  as  compared  with  the  more  normal  60-day  period. 
Since  ther^  is  insufficient  storage  space  at  many  mixing  plants  to  permit  the 
accumulation  of  large  supplies  of  mixed  fertilizer  without  either  handle ai:)ping 
furth-^r  mixing  operations  or  being  forced  to  shut  do'-m,  .it  is  desirable  thrit 
orders  be  available  to  permit  the  fertili-jer  to  be  shipp'^d  out  as  ready.  The 
g^n^rally  tight  shipping  situation  also  makes  it  desirable  that  the  shipping 
season  for  fertiliser  be  spread  over  a  long-^^r-than-normal  period.    _  ■ 
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Table  3.-  S-^/^TISTICAL  S».4EY 


I  tern 


Middling  15/l6-iiich,  10  ms.rkets 

Farm,  United  States   

Parity   

iFarm,  perceiitage  of  parity  .  .  . 
Premium  of  l-l/8-inch  over 
basis  2/ : 

Memphis  

Carolina  "3"  mill  area   

ITev  England  mill  area  

American -Egyptian, farm, Arizona 
SxP,  Nev.r  Sngl?^,nd  mill  points^/ 
Cloth,  17  constructions  ...... 

Mill  margin  (17  constructions) 

Cottonseed,   farm  price   

Cottonseed^  parity   

Cottonseed,  farm, pet. of  parity 
Consumption: 

All  kinds  during  month,  total 
All  kinds  cumulative,  total 
All  kinds  per  day,  total  . . 
All  kinds,  sjinual  rate  .... 
American-Egyptian  cotton, total 
American-Egyptian,  cUm.ulative 
Foreign  cotton,  total  .... 
Foreign  cotton,  camulative 

Spindle  activity: 

Spindles  in  place   

Active  spindles   

Percentage  a-Ctive   

Hours  operated,   total  .... 
Hours  per  spindle  in  operrtion 
Hours  per  day  4/   

Stocks,  end  of  month: 
Consuming  establisbjnents  .... 
Public  storage  and  co'npresses 

Total  _5/   ;  

Egyptian  cotton,   total      . .  . . 
American-Egyptian  cotton 
total  ^/   

Index  numbers: 

Cotton  consumption   

Spindle  activity  6/  .... 
Prices  paid, interest, and 
Industrial  production  .. 
V/holesale  prices  


taxes 


'Ompiled  from  official  sources 


Unit 
or  base 
period 

Cent 
Cent, 
Cent' 
Percent 


Point 

Point 

Point 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 
Dollar 
Dollar 
Percent 

1,000  bales 
1,000  bales 
'Bale 
Million  bp.les 
Bale 
Bale 
Bale 
Bale  • 

Thousand 
Thousand 
Percent 
Million 
Hour 
Hour 

1,000  bales 
1,000  bales 
1,000  bales 
Bale 

Bale 

1935-39  -  100 

Percent 
1910-lU  =  100 

i-93 13-39  =  100 
iqio-iU  =  100 


19^ 


Sept. 


July 


19113 


Aug. 


IS.  72 
12,59 
18.97 

98 


6S9 
Ui.o 
^5.30. 

40.  o2 
22.03 
^5.33 

.  3^..50 

131 

95<=>.7 

I,  885 
HU,639- 

II.  U 
U,3i4 
8,^57 

16,701 


20.35 
19.60 
20.  U6 

96 


•  1+01 
606 
.  031 

U.7..96. 
1+0.62 

19.9^ 
UU.50 
37.20 

120 

839.9 

11,100 

3^.995 
10.2 
5.52U 

50,273 


20. U5 
19.  81 
20.46 
97 


392 
585 
610 

Us. 20 
U0.62 
20.^14 

50.90 
37.20 

137 

8U2.1 

38,235 

9.9 

3.369 
3.369' 


9.907  10.192 
32,031  169,654 '  10,192 


23,836 

22,Q8S 
96.4 

11,190 
487 
l5.2 

i,7S6 

9.713 

11.409 
27,956 


2^,401 
22,667 
96.9 
9,  838 
436 
14.1 

2.117 
7.704 
9.821 
38.052 


23,621  36,541 


•  171' 
135.^: 
;  152 

208 
145 


■  153- 
120.0 

'  165 
239 
151 


23.403 
22,633 

9^0.7 
10,091 
446 
l4.4 

1,929 
8,027 

9.956 
35.292 


•^6,960 


1^7 
■122.5 
165 
242 

111 


Sept.  ] 

20.44 
20.20 
20.46 


434 
609 
674 
46.3 
48.13 
40.62 

20.37 
51.90 
37.20 

l4o 

872.1 
1,714 

'^0,563 
10.4 

3,633 
7,002 

10,405 

20,595 

23.352 
22,631 

96.9 
10,325 

456 

15.2 
1.930 

10.4^3 
12,363 
37.1^3 


156 


127.5 

165 
243 

I2I 


9? 
0? 

1: 
1; 

V 

1: 
r 
ic 

01 


Of 

10: 


10-' 


39.438  1'" 


1: 

 ^  ^  _  10 

if  A  colics  to  last  month  for  vhich  dp.tp  are 
available.     2/  Premiums  for  Middling  1-l/S  inch  based  on  near  active  month  futures 
at  New  York.    ^  SxP,  Ho.  2,  1-1/2  inch,  ilcv  Englpjid  mill  points.     4/  Totpl  hours 
per  spindle  in  operation  divided  by  number  of  days  in  calendar  month.    ^/  lacludes 
only  stocks  in  mills  and  public  storage  and  at  compresses,    _6/  3as:)d  on  5-^^y 
80-hour  per  week  operation. 
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After  five  days  return  to 

UlIITSD  STATES  DEPAHTI-ISIIT  OF  AGRICULTUHS  Penalty  for  private  use  tc  avoid 
BUaSAU  OF  AGRI CULTURAL  ECOITOMICS  pa^nnent  of  postage  $300 

¥ASHIlTGTOiI  25,  D.  C. 
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